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NATIONAL RINGS Once Placed on 
Strand Remain Rigidly in Position .. . 








DIFFERENT, 
BETTER, 
Reasonably 
Priced, 


than any other printer 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company 





and will not slip out of place or jump off the 
strand. This means there is no need of ‘'reriding 
the messenger’’ to respace or replace rings . . . 
that hanging crews will not be held up or delayed 
wir for the cable can be pulled in either direction. 
You'll find, too, that National Rings are easy to place 
and because of the practical, clever "Handy Five" 
cluster, very convenient to handle. It will pay you to 
standardize on National Rings. 


Write for samples and information irnmediately. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Mfg.—N. Slater Co., Ltd.,, Hamilton, Ont. 
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SHARPSBURG P. O., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT CHANCE 
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SERVICE 
SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE 


Chance Cable Chairs give you a 
smooth easy ride over messenger 
and rings. The rubber tread wheels 
absorb shock and give extra long 
wear. 


The hand brake on all Chance Cable 
Chairs enables you to stop any place 
along the line without danger of 
rolling on or mashing fingers. 
Chance Chairs are made in two 
types: Flexible and rigid. The flex- 
ible chair can be adjusted to any 
height. Wheel guards can be fur- 
nished for extra safety. 

Linemen enjoy working with the 
Chance Cable Chair. 
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Insures Outstanding Performance 


OWER — scientifically distributed over four 

wheels — instead of only two. That's the engi- 
neering principle — the positive traction — that 
has singled out FWD for outstanding performance 
— enduring service — unusual economy. 


Stress on each driving axle is reduced by half. 
100,000 miles and more per set of tires is not un- 
usual. Only 11.8% of the developed power is lost 
in friction — an amazing performance indeed! 


The FWD is a safer truck. It is more economical to 
operate. It will serve you longer. Not because we 
say so. But because of exclusive FWD engineering 
superiorities which are susceptible of proof. In the 
world’s toughest trucking — in cross-country oil 
field and utility construction — in almost impass- 
able timber lands—thru Northern Snow Drifts that 
would baffle anything but Four-Wheel-Drive con- 
struction — Positive Traction has given FWD an 
enviable reputation for outstanding performance. 


FWD CONTROLLED POWER, GIVES You 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Canadian Factory, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE 


TRUCKS 


tHE SAFEST TRUCK ON THE HIGHWAY 
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A ure hanging by a tiny thread...the bystanders 
helpless, unskilled in healing...the call for help 
flashing over miles of telephone wire, seeking out 
a doctor, telling him what the injury is, letting him 


know what instruments and medicines he should 


bring. In even a single week this emergency occurs 


countless times...and it is the 
telephone that brings assistance, 

helps to save lives. 
The high quality of telephone 
service is so much 


taken for granted 








that telephones must be kept at peak efficiency. But 
no telephone can be more efficient than the bat- 
teries which power it. To keep your transmission 
system always working efficiently install only 
“Columbia” “Gray Label’ or “Eveready” Long Life 
Dry Cells—the batteries that give sustained voltage. 
a NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
INc. GENERAL OFFICES: New 
York, N. Y. BRANCHES: Chicago, 
San Francisco. Unit of Union 
Carbide Ua and 


Carbon Corporation. 


The words “‘Eveready,” “‘Colum- 
bia” and “Gray Label” are trade- 
marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 











ONLY PHILCO 
HAS FLOTE 


48-VOLT, 2112 A.H. FLOTE BATTERY 


When the Keystone Telephone 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., selected a 
PHILCO Floté in Steel-Glass Battery 
for the Park exchange, their engineers 


decided on the BEST. 


Spray-proof, clean, compact and 
easy to install and maintain, this mod- 
ern installation represents the ulti- 
mate in Floating Battery design. 


WATCH FLOTE GO IN! 


HILCO 


(BATTERY DIVISION) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Listen to Boake Carter Over Key Columbia Stations 
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Cleaning Plugs and Sleeves 


By a New Method 


By RAY BLAIN 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE method of clean- 
ing switchboard plugs and jack sleeves. 
Chemically-treated polishing cloth and 
specially-designed tool form the basis of 
this new method. Other methods of remov- 
ing tarnish and corrosion from jacks and 
sleeves; their merits and shortcomings 


HE OPINION of many oper- 
T sting men to the contrary, nu- 
merous transmission complaints 
may be traced directly to corroded, 
tarnished or improperly - cleaned 
switchboard plugs. A corroded plug 
does not make positive contact with 
the jack springs and cut-out or noise 
trouble may be expected. Frequently, 
trouble from this source is most diffi- 
cult to locate, due to its intermittent 
nature. 
This seems to indicate plainly that 


* a program for routine cleaning and 


polishing of switchboard plugs 
should be established in every tele- 
phone exchange, making use of some 
tested and approved method. 

The tarnish or oxide which forms 
on brass switchboard plugs is caused 
by various gases in the air and per- 
spiration from the hands of oper- 
ators. This condition is generally 
more serious during the summer 
months and also in certain sections 
of the country where humidity is 
high and heat is excessive. 

Numerous methods of plug clean- 
ing have been devised from time to 
time, although probably no particu- 
lar one can be considered as stand- 
ard. Any method which cleans well 
and does not cause injury to the plug 
may, in our opinion, be considered 
Satisfactory. A cleaner with a fine 
abrasive should always be obtained, 
for there is no need of grinding away 


the expensive plugs through clean- 
ing. We are all familiar with the fact 
that the actual service wear on plugs 
is a big enough problem without ac- 
celerating the deterioration by im- 
proper cleaning. 

Until recently the finest abrasive 
obtainable was silica, ground to pass 
through a screen of 350 to 400 mesh 
to the inch. Lately a method has been 
perfected whereby this silica can be 
ground to 1,000 mesh. Anyone will 
be willing to agree that this is really 
fine. It is too fine for screen gaug- 
ing but is generally tested by count- 
ing through a microscope in a man- 
ner similar to taking a blood count. 


Plugs Removed From Service 


After One Method of Cleaning 

Back in the old days I recall we 
considered a red rubber eraser an 
ideal means of plug cleaning. Many a 
time I have made my fingers mighty 
sore using this hand method. We 
finally modified an electric fan so as 
to rotate three of these erasers with 
their ends centered on the plug. This 
appeared to work fine but after a few 
cleanings the plugs were found to be 
under gauge and had to be removed 
from service. This quickly forced us 


back to the hand method and sore 
fingers. 

The use of liquid polish for clean- 
ing plugs has been attempted, but 
most polishes contain corrosive acids 


We finally designed a tool to use in connec- 
tion with the treated polishing cloth which 
has proved to be highly satisfactory. The 
tools and cloths may be purchased in con- 
venient kit form or separately. 


which cause the brass to roughen and 
destroy the insulating bushings be- 
tween the conductors of the plug. 
Liquid polish is also considered quite 
dangerous for use around the key- 
shelf of a telephone switchboard. The 
spilling of this liquid polish on a key- 
shelf would probably cause a total 
failure of the key cable and place the 
entire position out of service. An 
added hazard is the fact that most 
liquid metal polishes are inflammable. 

Jewelers’ rouge and other polish- 
ing pastes of various kinds have been 
placed on the market from time to 
time. These pastes can usually be 
considered good, provided they do not 
depend upon a coarse abrasive as a 
polishing agent to grind off the tar- 
nish. Paste polish is generally ap- 
plied to the plug with either a cloth 
or cotton tape. 

Paste may also be used on a stand- 
ard buffing machine. However, care 
should be exercised to keep the plugs 
in contact with the buffer only as 



















long as absolutely necessary to clean 
the surface, so as not to cause exces- 
sive wear on the plugs. 

When paste is used on cotton tape, 
the tape should be given one com- 
plete turn around the plug and moved 


back and forth for polishing. Care 
should be observed not to loosen the 
end tip on the plug. Regardless of 
what method is used to apply paste 
to plugs for cleaning, they should 
be thoroughly polished immediately 
thereafter with a clean, soft, dry 
cloth. New cheese cloth is perhaps 
best for this purpose. 

The latest development in plug pol- 
ishing is an especially treated cloth 
which, it is claimed, does not contain 
coarse abrasive or corrosive acids. 
This cloth is also non-poisonous and 
convenient to use in the cleaning of 
plugs. The action of this cloth is 
rapid in removing tarnish from the 
plugs and, apparently, does not wear 
the surface excessively. Neither does 
the cloth lose its strength from con- 
tinued use; it is good until entirely 
worn out. 

We have made various tests of 
these cloths for the past few months 
and found them to be entirely satis- 
factory. After cleaning plugs with 
this type of cloth, they should be 
pcelished with a clean, dry cloth. 

The frequency with which switch- 
board plugs should be polished de- 
pends entirely upon the length of 
time in which they corrode in your 
locality. When the plugs have tar- 
nished to such an extent that there 
is a likelihood of their causing 
trouble, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned. This cleaning must neces- 
sarily be more frequent in summer 
than in winter. 

Under ordinary conditions, a gcod 
polish each two weeks in summer and 
once a month in winter will be suffi- 
cient. However, if a method is used 
that does not cause excessive plug 
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These tools utilize ordinary file han- 
dles and the eye of a large sack 
needle forms the holder for the cloth. 






























wear, more frequent cleaning 
should be encouraged. 

The polishing cloth has the 
advantage of being convenient 
and clean for operators to use. 
This is mentioned because 
some companies follow the 
practice of having the plugs 
polished by the night oper- 
ator, who is generally under- 
worked. Buffing machines and 
the paste and tape method 
have generally been used by 
equipment men; but they are 
too complicated, as a.rule, for 
operators to use successfully. 

In the old days we were advised 
that only the tip and ring needed to 
be polished and the sleeve could be 
ignored, the theory being that the 
sleeve surface was so large that any- 
thing except a positive contact was 
impossible. This may be true to 
some extent when switchboards are 
new; but when the sleeve of both the 
plug and jack wear in service, a cut- 
out is sometimes possible. 

On a two-conductor plug, the sleeve 
being in the talking circuit, corrosion 
may cause noise and poor transmis- 
sion trouble. On some of the new 
feature switchboards the sleeve con- 
nection performs important func- 
tions and it is quite important that 
its circuit be not broken, even mo- 
mentarily, during a call. It is now 
quite generally agreed that sleeves 
of all switchboard plugs should be 
maintained in a clean and well-pol- 
ished condition. 

Only recently we have come to 
realize that it is desirable to polish 
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the jack sleeves on some switch- 
boards. This is especially true of the 
two-conductor cords, for why should 
it be necessary to polish the sleeve 
of the cord and ignore that of the 
jack, where the possibility of the ae- 
cumulation of a gummy film is even 
greater? It is our opinion now that 
it is desirable to clean the jack 
sleeves occasionally on any type of 
manual switchboard. 

It was found, after making tests, 
that when both plugs and jacks were 
well polished, they could be inserted 
and removed with greater ease. The 
operators all agreed that this polish- 
ing has a tendency to increase their 
operating speed and at the same time 
reduce physical exertion. It stands to 
reason that when both plugs and jack 
sleeves are tarnished and gummy, 
friction between them will be much 
greater than when both are well pol- 
ished. 

After we had finally decided that 
jack sleeves should receive periodic 
cleanings, the question arose as to 
just how this could be done effective- 
ly. Several different methods were 
tried with fair success, but finally all 
were rejected. Paste was discarded, 
as particles of it would fall into the 
jack and lodge on the contact springs. 
Various small buffing wheels were 
tried and found inconvenient to use; 
in addition, it was feared that they 
wculd wear the jack sleeves exces- 
sively if used with the necessary fre- 
quency. 

We finally designed a tool for use 
in connection with the polishing 
cloth which has proved highly satis- 
factory. These tools and cloths can 
be purchased in convenient kit form 
or separately. The tools utilize ordi- 


nary wooden file handles and the eye 
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needle part in a hand drill and using With a narrow strin cut from the polish- 


it in a manner similar to the hand ing cloth, the end is placed in the eye 
method just described. This did not of the needle and the strio wrapped 
prove a complete success. In using around it to form a tightly-wrapped roll. 


the drill the end of the chuck should 
be covered with a leather or rubber 
washer to prevent marring the face 
of the jack strip. A similar washer 
is also used on the hand tools for 
































































the same purpose. The drill is some- 
what faster than the hand tools, al- 
though the increased speed tends to 
wear the cleaning cloth away faster. 

Small electric drills were also tried 
in a similar manner, with only fair 
success. The main disadvantage of 
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The |atest development in plug pol- 
ishing is an especially-treated cloth 
which, it is claimed, does not con- 
tain a coarse abrasive or corrosive 


acids. 


A clean cloth is wound on a simi- —— : 
any power drill is that it runs 


entirely too fast for this pur- 
pose. For all ordinary use on 
a fair-sized switchboard we 
are of the opinion that the 
small hand tools are the best. 
We are convinced that this 
method of cleaning plugs and 
jacks is a step forward in the 
right direction and we are well 
satisfied with the results. 


lar tool and used to polish the 
sleeve. The ease and speed with > 
which sleeves can be polished with 
this hand method will be surprising. 


of a large sack needle forms 
the holder for the cloth. 

A small strip is cut from 
the polishing cloth, the end 
placed in the needle eye and 
the rest wrapped around it to form a 





roll. Just enough polishing cloth 
should be used to make a tight fit in 
the jack. 


This tool, when inserted in a jack 
and given a few turns to one side, 
removes all corrosion from inside the 
jack sleeve. A clean cloth is then 
wound on a similar tool and used to 
polish the sleeve. The ease and speed 
with which jack sleeves can be 
cleaned and polished with this hand 
method will be surprising indeed. 

We have also tried placing this 


A narrow strip is cut from the polishing 
cloth with a pair of scissors. 
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Just enough of the strip of polishing cloth should 
be used to make a tight fit in the jack. When 
->the tool wrapped with the polishing cloth is in- 
serted in the jack and given a few turns, all cor- 
rosion is quickly removed from inside the jack 
sleeves. 






We have also tried placing this needle in a 
hand drill and using it in a manner similar to ~_ 
the hand method described. This did not prove 

a complete success, however. 





IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


SPECULATION as to reason for President Roosevelt's 
endorsement of the “prudent investment” theory of 
rate-making. Discussion of formulae for rate-making. 
The President's ideas on valuation of utilities for rate- 
making purposes and some facts concerning legal 
history of regulation which the President overlooked 


Y ASHINGTON observers were 
naturally a-twitter last week 
over President Roosevelt’s 
hint that the New Deal might bury 
the hatchet with the utilities, pro- 
vided the latter would get over some 
of their set notions about what con- 
stitutes fair value for rate-making 
purposes. Of course, the President 
was thinking, as usual, in terms of 
electric utilities, but if any telephone 
executive thinks that his industry has 
no stake in this latest development, 
he may be due for an uncomfortable 
awakening. 

This writer is of the opinion that 
President Roosevelt’s injection of his 
endorsement of the “prudent invest- 
ment” theory of rate making into his 
proposed armistice with the power 
companies was a clever move to an- 
ticipate the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. gas rate case, which, incidentally, 
was argued on Armistice Day, but 
which will not be decided until about 
December 6 or possibly later. 


EGULAR readers of this depart- 
ment will remember that this 
involves the propriety of the 
California Railroad Commission’s ac- 
tion in fixing gas rates based avowed- 
ly upon an original cost method valu- 
ation, and these same readers may 
recall this writer’s inferential fore- 
cast that the court will uphold the 
California commission by a close vote 
—possibly with Justice Black casting 
his first decisive ballot for the so- 
called liberal wing of the court. 

The dean of this wing, incidentally, 
is Justice Brandeis, who has been 
the outstanding champion of “pru- 
dent investment” since his celebrated 
special concurring opinion in the 
Southwestern Bell telephone case 
back in 1923 when he was joined in 
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case 


his opinion only by the late Justice 
Holmes. (Prudent investment is a 
somewhat restricted version of orig- 
inal cost as distinguished from the 
widely different theory of reproduc- 
tion cost.) By last June 1, this mi- 
nority of two Justices had risen to 
four, and now Justice Black would 
seem to have the balancing vote. 

During the argument of the case 
on Armistice Day, however, it ap- 
peared that several of the Justices 
were not satisfied with the record as 
made by the lower court. So it may 
be that this turbulent controversy 
will be given another rain check 
from the Supreme Court and sent 
back to California for further spade- 
work. Incidentally, Justice Suther- 
land did not participate, for unknown 
reasons, so that the case will have to 
be decided by eight judges as it was 
last June when it was deadlocked 4 
to 4. 


UT TO GET back to Mr. Roose- 

velt, what could be more shrewd 
than his statement on November 9 
that he thinks original cost is OK. 
Now when (and if) the Supreme 
Court says on December 6, or later, 
that original cost is OK notwith- 
standing certain former decisions, it 
will make the President look pretty 
good as a prophet of constitutional 
law. Don’t you think so? 

It would also make the Supreme 
Court appear, to the eye of the lay- 
man at least, to be moving in closer 
harmony with the ideas of the New 
Deal on utility regulation. If this ex- 
planation is out of order, then this 
writer is at a loss to account for the 
President’s action in going into the 
subject at all. 

In the first place, utilities, whether 
power or telephone companies, can- 
not just “adopt” original cost as a 


rate base. The courts decide that 
issue; and the utilities have nothing 
to do with it as they learned back in 
1898 in Smyth v. Ames, when the 
railroad companies attempted to 
make the courts adopt a theory of 
rate making quite similar in prin- 
ciple to that now endorsed by the 
President. 

Again, the classical quarrel over 
rate-making theories is more or less 
irrelevant at this time when there is, 
perhaps, less rate agitation than at 
any time within the past ten years, 
Certainly this is true of the electric 
companies for whose benefit the sug- 
gestion was obviously made. 

What the power utilities are sore 
about is government ownership a la 
TVA, restrictive Federal regulation 
of holding companies a la “‘death sen- 
tence,’ and destructive taxation. On 
these points the President was vir- 
tually silent and committed his gov- 
ernment to nothing at all. In short, 
he offered the utilities, with his olive 
branch, little more than an argument 
about academic rate procedure which 
scarcely seems to be a vital issue at 
this time. 


VER THE long run, of course, 

the methods of rate making are 
important—very important. And that 
is where the telephone companies 
come in. If you could have seen the 
way the FCC, the FPC, and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners were gang- 
ing up last week on a case which is 
supposed to concern only gas rates of 
a utility operating entirely within 
the state of California, you would 
have guessed easy enough that some- 
thing big is in the making. 

The FPC argued that original cost 
was the only sensible formula for 
rate making. It’s comparatively easy 
to calculate, and when it is calculated 
it results in a more certain and ra- 
tional statement of value than repro- 
duction cost which is all too often 
one big total guess based on a lot of 
little guesses, arrived at by time- 
consuming compromises over conflict- 
ing expert testimony which costs a 
whole lot of money. It is of such 
things that ten and eleven-year old 
rate cases are made, and may ex- 
plain some of the black eyes which 
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THANKSGIVING DAY THOUGHTS 


EADING THE PESSIMISTIC reports that appear in the newspapers from day to day, we 
Americans are tempted to say our country is in a sadly chaotic condition. Those who watch 
the stock market ticker wear worried looks. The army of wage-earners seems to be in confusion, 
with the two leaders of organized labor, who are supposed to plan for their welfare, more busily en- 


Business is slumping to a degree that the politicians—who are responsible for the slump—have 
finally been scared into halting their policy of interference and repression. 

In every quarter the skies that were cheerfully blue six months ago, when recovery was sighted, 
are now dark blue, and in a threatening mood. Ask ten men what has caused this sudden change and 
nine of them will lay the blame to the politicians who have wasted the people’s money and blun- 
dered along, intent only on making votes for themselves. 

Probably not one of the ten will deny that the United States is the finest country in the world to 
live in and that its citizens—forgetting evil politics—will celebrate the coming Thanksgiving Day 
just because they DO live under the Stars and Stripes. But they should not forget evil politics for 
long. As good citizens, they should make it impossible for political blunderers to continue in power. 

Glancing at other parts of the globe, we can easily see why Thanksgiving Day means some- 
thing in the United States. We may be burdened by extravagant political experimenters whose mis- 
takes impede recovery, but we have no wars such as Europe and Asia endure, nor do we have 
famines, dictators and other scourges that crush the spirit of many other nations. On the contrary, 
so plenteous are our harvests that our political managers plan and work for curtailment of the crops 
which Thanksgiving Day was established to honor! 

With all our handicaps, America can still observe Thanksgiving Day with good reason. Per- 
haps one compelling motive should be the conviction that the United States MUST be a wonder- 
fully-favored land to flourish as much as it does in spite of its political errors. 








have been given to state commission 
regulation. So ran the gist of FPC 
argument last week. 

The National Association of Rail- 
road & Utilities Commissioners ar- 
gued a little more consistently, rea- 
lizing that while the California and 
Massachusetts commissions may be 
deadset on the original cost methods, 
other state commissions may be 
equally insistent about fair value. 

So the NARUC brief simply con- 
tended that whatever method a state 
commission chooses to use to deter- 
mine a utility’s rate base should not 
concern the Federal courts. The 
courts should interfere only when the 
results are obviously confiscatory. 
Just how the courts could decide this 
without making their own estimate 
of value was not made entirely clear 
to this writer, but that is about the 
gist of the NARUC contention. 

And it is quite likely that the 
courts will adopt such a noncommit- 
tal course by letting each state com- 
mission do as it pleases, provided the 
results do not put the utility into 
virtual receivership. At any rate, it 
is very unlikely that the court will 
come out openly in favor of any spe- 
cial method for rate making, whether 
it be original cost or any variety 
of it. 
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No, the U. S. Supreme Court has 
consistently refused to be cornered 
into consecrating any set formula, 
and it will hardly do so at this late 
date. But it may strengthen the 
hand of the state commissions con- 
siderably by refusing to scrutinize 
rate base formula as such. 

With the unmistakable tendency 
towards original cost noted in state 
regulatory legislation (viz., New 
York and Pennsylvania) over the last 
few years, this might well have the 
effect of starting a general move- 
ment in that direction among the 
various states. Certainly the Federal 
commissions will start right off in 
that direction. Their briefs last week 
practically served notice to that 
effect. 


A® FOR the determination of the 
classical quarrel of Reproduc- 
tion Cost v. Original Cost on its 
merits, certainly too much has al- 
ready been said to start all the old 
arguments up again, especially at 
this time when utility consumers do 
not seem to be generally worried 
about rates, and when the utilities 
are more worried about ownership 
and taxes than rate base formulae. 

Probably in the end American reg- 
ulation will have to give this original 


cost theory a trial just to stop all the 
argument, and now might be as good 
a time to shift as we will ever see 
again. For when price trends are 
down, the reformers don’t want orig- 
inal cost and when price trends are 
up, the utilities don’t want it. 

Both sides have changed once since 
Smyth v. Ames and were on the verge 
of changing again during the falling- 
price period of the last depression. 
At present the prevailing price of 
gas, electric, and telephone properties 
is very roughly about on the level 
with property prices at the time most 
of the plants of these utility indus- 
tries were constructed. The change- 
over right now would have less dam- 
aging effect than it would have had, 
let us say, in 1922 when the World 
War had skyrocketed prices. 

This isn’t by way of argument for 
original cost—merely an observation 
just in case the courts decide to allow 
the state commissions to forget 
about reproduction cost valuation. In 
that likely event, the utilities will be 
faced with Hobson’s choice and will 
have to make the best of it. 

HE CHANGEOVER would, of 
course, have far-reaching effects. 
Shifting from a precedent of 40 
years, the basic legal conceptions of 
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utility regulation would have to be 
completely overhauled. Fortunately, 
with utility record books and cost ac- 
counts in so much better shape than 
they were back in the watered stock 
days of 1898, original cost or its vari- 
ation of prudent investment is much 
more feasible, mechanically speak- 
ing, than when the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided Smyth v. Ames. 

Theoretically, such a change would 
have the effect of making utility 
common stocks about as stable as in- 
dustrial bonds, because a given rate 
of return would be practically guar- 
anteed on a constant and definite 
rate base. But would this be con- 
ducive to industrial efficiency, or 
would it not put a premium on man- 
agerial laziness? 

True, the present fair value rule of 
rate making does not offer much in- 
centive to a utility by way of special 
rewards for more profitable opera- 
tion. Only the profit-sharing fea- 
tures of the so-called Washington 
Plan of regulation seem to take this 
important factor into account. 

Indeed, over the long run a per- 
petually frozen rate base (figured on 
original cost) might be just as mis- 
chievous a regulatory experiment as 
reproduction cost. Monetary infla- 
tion, for example, would compel com- 
missions to allow some compensatory 
latitude in the rate of return. Then 
the fat would be in the fire all over 
again! 

Instead of interminable bickering 
over what constitutes fair value on 
which a utility should earn a return, 
we would have equally fruitless quib- 
bling over what constitutes a reason- 
able rate of return. A corps of ex- 
pert economists would take the place 
on the regulatory witness stand 
formerly occupied by the corps of ap- 
praisal experts. All the controversy 
and uncertainty which have been de- 
nounced by the commissions’ critics 
would be merely shifted to a new 
front. 

Well, if the Supreme Court says 
we ought to try utility rate making 
California style for a while, it ought 
to be some comfort to telephone com- 
panies to know that in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, the difference right 
now would scarcely make a ripple in 
their rates. But that’s special for 
today. Come the era of inflation that 
Roger Babson worries about and the 
difference would wipe many a util- 
ity’s profits right out of existence. 

Maybe after we try this new style 
of regulation for another 40 years, 
we could prove, if any of us are still 
living, which side was right back in 
1898. Or could we? 
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UT THIS discussion on the im- 

pending revolution in regula- 
tion would not be complete without 
some closer examination of President 
Roosevelt’s own discussion of the 
problem on November 9. Since this 
was a press conference and direct 
quotation was taboo, we must per- 
force use the indirect report appear- 
ing in the press. The following pas- 
sage is from the Washington News 
Service teletype of that date: * 


Mr. Roosevelt explained that his pro- 
posed monopoly grant would be depen- 
dent upon valuation of utilities for rate- 
making purposes on the basis of the 
old English common law, a concept 
which he admitted was contrary to the 
view taken by the Supreme Court. 

In explanation of his theory on ap- 
plication of common law to utility 
evaluation, the President cited three 
examples: 

1. A ferryman with a boat on the 
Thames river in England during Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

2. A broken-down municipal plant in 
Georgia years ago. 

3. A waterfall owned by a private 
utility. 

Regarding the first example, the 
President said that Queen Elizabeth 
could have valued the ferryman’s boat 
at $500 and set rates accordingly. It 
would have been the boatman’s fault, 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, that he had 
paid $1,000 for the craft when it was 
worth only half that much. 

Second: the President recalled a run- 
down municipal plant in Georgia with a 
scrap value of only $50,000. He said 
the city got private companies bidding 
against one another for the wornout 
system and finally sold it to one firm 
for $200,000, despite the fact that it 
was worth one-fourth that amount. 

The President said it was obvious the 
utility should base its rates for a $50,- 
000 valuation of the plant instead of 
attempting to make profit from rates 
based on a $200,000 value. 

Third: Mr. Roosevelt said that if a 
private utility purchased a waterfall 
for $50,000 and later its value increased 
to one million dollars, the concern 
should base its rates on its $50,000 ac- 
tual cost plus taxes, instead of the 
higher price. 


If you consider these three ex- 
amples carefully, you will see that 
the President is hardly consistent in 
what he thinks ought to be done 
about fixing utility rate bases. No. 1 
example suggests what is known in 
the trade as Fiat Regulation. The 
legislature (or Queen Bess) simply 
decides arbitrarily what utility prop- 
erty is worth and fixes rates accord- 
ingly. 

We have had experiences with that 
in this country. Sometimes it worked 
—more often it didn’t. Some of the 
old state laws fixing railroad pas- 
senger rates at two cents a mile, for 
instance, were upheld because the 
railroads could not overcome the pre- 
sumption of reasonableness favoring 





the statute. On the other hand, the 
dollar-a-thousand (cubic feet) gas 
rate statutes passed in New York 
some years ago were held invalid be- 
cause the gas utilities were able to 
overcome the presumption by eyj- 
dence of confiscation. 

In either event, Fiat Regulation js 
where no attempt is made to ration- 
alize the rate or rate base fixed with 
the value of property. The state sim- 
ply says such and such is so because 
the state says so. The whole business 
is hit-or-miss, something like the 
blindfold game of pinning the tail on 
the donkey. 

Now in the President’s example of 
case No. 2, it would seem that he 
favors fair value instead of cost. 
Whereas, in case No. 3, it is clear 
that he favors cost instead of fair 
value. This apparent inconsistency 
might be explained by recalling the 
idea of Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
advanced several years ago. 

Senator Norris frankly admitted 
that he favored either cost or value 
for utility rate-making purposes, 
whichever were the lower. It would 
seem that the President has some- 
thing of the same sort in mind. 


HIS WRITER hesitates to be- 

lieve press reports that would in- 
dicate that President Roosevelt re- 
gards the “prudent investment” 
theory as being synonymous with the 
early English common law theory of 
rate making. Certainly the Presi- 
dent is too well grounded in his legal 
history to forget that at common law 
there was no such thing as a theory 
of utility rate valuation at all. 

The most that the early English 
cases decided was that rates of regu- 
lated business should be “reasonable” 
and no more than the “service is 
worth,” which the judges of that day 
called the rule of quantum meruit. 
These generalities, of course, mean 
nothing in terms of methods of valu- 
ation. 

But this writer can’t let this op- 
portunity pass without recalling an- 
other time when the President did 
slip on his legal history with respect 
to utility regulation. It was during 
his first campaign in 1932. On Sep- 
tember 21 of that year he made a 
speech in Portland, Ore., in which he 
said: 

Let me take you back 300 years to 
old King James of England. The 
reign of this king is remembered for 
many great events. Two of them in 
particular. He gave us a great trans- 
lation of the Bible and through his 
Lord Chancellor a great statement of 
public policy. It was in the days when 
Shakespeare was writing “Hamlet” 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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REA Must Share Costs 
Of Metallicizing Grounded Lines 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY LINES must pay costs of wire and 
materials for metallicizing one side of grounded tele- 
phone lines paralleled by electric lines, rules the 
lowa State Commerce Commission, or pay for coils, 


housing, protection, and ground to isolate any section 
of telephone line not involved in parallel. Telephone 
companies are required to do the installation work 


telephone companies in Iowa 

will share the costs and the 
work of eliminating inductive inter- 
ference to grounded telephone lines, 
according to an important decision 
issued November 2 by the Iowa State 
Commerce Commission which amend- 
ed its order dated December 30, 1916. 
It was held that whenever necessary 
to modernize a grounded telephone 
line paralleled by a power line, the 
REA cooperatives or supply line own- 
ers should pay for the required ma- 
terials for one wire of the metallic 
circuit and the telephone companies 
should do the installation work. 

The order stated that the power 
and telephone companies could make 
any other arrangement satisfactory 
to them, but the commission retained 
the right to make new rulings on the 
situation if any later necessity de- 
veloped. 

Petitions were filed with the com- 
mission on July 8 of this year by the 
Benton County Electric Cooperative 
Association, Vinton; the Hardin 
County Rural Electric Cooperative, 
Iowa Falls; the Maquoketa Valley 
Rural Electric Cooperative, Anamo- 
sa (Jones County); the Maquoketa 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, 
Anamosa (Jackson County); the Po- 
cahontas County Rural Electric Co- 
operative, Pocahontas; and _ the 
Greene County Rural Electric Co- 
operative, Jefferson. 

It was stated in the petitions that 
each cooperative had endeavored to 
comply with the terms of its fran- 
chise, which had been issued subject 
to the provisions of the two decisions 
and orders of the commission, one 
entitled “Electrical Interference Be- 
tween Transmission, Telephone and 
Telegraph Lines,” dated December 
30, 1916, and the other entitled, 
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‘ko REA cooperatives and the 


“Authority to Install Multiple 
Groundgjon Primary Neutral of Sin- 
gle and/or Three-Phase Star or ‘Y’ 
Connected Electrical Supply Systems 
Operating at a Voltage Suitable for 
Rural Electrical Service,” dated 
August 18, 1936. 

It was claimed that negotiations 
had been conducted with the object- 
ing telephone company concerned on 
a basis of financial settlement in com- 
pliance with the two decisions and 
orders of the commission mentioned, 
to metallicize ground return tele- 
phone circuits which would be par- 
alleled on the same highway by elec- 
trical supply lines, but the electric 
organizations had been unable to 
complete the negotiations and asked 
for a hearing by the commission. 


Public Hearing Held 
to Accept Testimony 


A public hearing was held at Des 
Moines on August 3, following which 
ample time was allowed for the ap- 
plicants and objecting telephone com- 
panies to file briefs. After a suffi- 
cient lapse of time for filing briefs 
and studying the evidence, the com- 
mission issued its decision of Novem- 
ber 2. It was ordered that part of 
the decision and order dated Decem- 
ber 30, 1916, be modified. This part 
read: 


If it be found necessary to make the 
grounded circuit line metallic for part 
or all of its length in order to remove 
interference; ... to render telephone 
service reasonably satisfactory; then 
the cost of . . . making metallic shall 
be borne by the transmission line com- 
pany. 


The phrase in the foregoing— 
“then the cost of ... making metallic 
shall be borne by the transmission 
line company’’—the commission mod- 
ified as follows: 





“(a) The supply companies shall 
bear the cost of furnishing one wire 
per circuit, with brackets and in- 
sulators, required for the installation 
of the second wire, for the portion of 
the communication line involved in 
the parallel with the supply line. 

(b) The supply company shall 
bear the cost of furnishing repeating 
coils, housing, protection and ground, 
to isolate any section of telephone 
line not involved in the parallel. 

For A SECTION OF TELEPHONE 
LINE OUTSIDE THE PARALLEL: 

(1) Where the cost of material to 
metallicize-a telephone circuit outside 
the parallel as descyibed in (a) is 
less than the cost of repeating coil, 
housing, protection and ground, only 
the cost of the materials to metal- 
licize the telephone circuit shall be 
borne by the supply company. 

(2) In any other case where a 
telephone company desires to metal- 
licize the entire telephone circuit out- 
side the parallel and the cost of ma- 
terials as described in (a) to metal- 
licize the circuit is more than the 
cost of repeating coil, housing, pro- 
tection and ground, only the financial 
sum equivalent to cost of repeating 
coil, housing, protection and ground 
shall be borne by the supply com- 
pany. 

(c) Where more wires are in- 
stalled on account of metallicizing 
the telephone circuits, additional pole 
height may be required to provide 
clearance for communication wires 
crossing over permanent gateways 
and highways. In such cases the 
supply company shall bear the cost 
of additional pole height required 
and the labor cost of changing such 
poles. 

(d) The supply company shall not 
be required to bear replacement cost 
of deteriorated materials, or mate- 
rials which were originally inade- 
quate in telephone lines. In such 
cases the cost shall be borne by the 
telephone company. 

It is further ordered, that unless 
the telephone company will install 
the material described in (a) and 
(b) in the foregoing, the supply com- 
pany shall not be required to furnish 
this material to the telephone com- 
pany. 

It is further ordered that electrical 
supply and communication com- 
panies, if they agree so to do, may 
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at Kearney. 


themselves because of the wide extension of rural electrification. 


Secretary GEORGE M. KLOIDY of the Nebraska Telephone Association (second from end on extreme right wearing hat and dark overcoat) re- 
parts that 80 men and women actively connected with the Nebraska Independent telephone industry attended the all-day district conference 
Unusual interest was attached to the situation in which companies, that offer grounded service only to rural subscribers, find 
Operating practices and methods also formed part of the program. 


A group of 46 representatives of Nebraska telephone companies attended the recent district conference at Norfolk held by the Nebraska Tele- 

phone Association. While the usual discussions relating to traffic and operating methods and practices formed part of the program, the 

greatest interest was shown in discussions of the part that rural electrification will play in the future of the telephone industry in the state. 
Secretary George M. Kloidy, of Lincoln, presented the situation now existing. 


make financial settlement in induc- 
tive interference problems in a dif- 
ferent manner than that provided in 
this order; and 

It is further ordered, that the lowa 
State Commerce Commission reserves 
the right to deviate from any provi- 
this order where it deems 
advisable so to do.” 

The order was signed by G. A. 
Huffman, chairman of the commis- 
sion, H. B. Dunlap and M. P. Con- 
way. 


sions in 


vv 
Columbus Industrial Safety 
Award to Ohio Bell 


Bell 
the grand 


The 


been 


Ohio 
awarded 


Telephone Co. has 
prize in the 
Safety contest, 
sponsored by the industrial committee 
of the safety council of the Columbus 
Chamber of 

In this 
local industries, 


Columbus Industrial 


Commerce. 
202 


employing over 27,000 


contest were enrolled 


workers. The contest was planned for 
the purpose of reducing occupational 


accidents to a minimum and covered 
the six months’ period from January 
1 to July 1, 1937. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. had a 


record of 436 employes operating dur- 
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ing the six months’ period without a 


lost-time accident, a remark- 
considering the 


involved. 


single 


able record numerous 


hazardous operations 


vv 
Ohio Residents Are 


Long on Conversation 
In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, tele- 


phone conversations average 182 sec- 
onds, or slightly more than _ three 


minutes, according to Paul W. Denning, 
district manager for the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. in Columbus. 
Columbus users terminate 
their little quicker, 
with an average of 149 seconds. 

The conversation in other 
smaller cities is very much less, accord- 
ing to Mr. Denning. In Springfield, 
for instance, the only 86 
seconds. These figures, he adds, repre- 


commercial 


telephone 
conversations a 


average 


average is 
sent actual talking time only. 


vv 
Campaign Posters on 
Poles Flout the Law 


During the elections in Ohio 
telephone poles throughout the city of 
cluttered with cam- 
paign posters, in violation of a spe- 
cial city ordinance and despite the in- 
Police Dunn to 


recent 


Columbus were 


structions of Chief of 


all officers to them down. The 
ordinance did not apply to posters urg- 
ing the passage of the 2.4 per cent levy, 
a non-political issue. 

The 


lumbus 


tear 


colored supplement of the Co- 
Sunday Dispatch of October 
51, presented under the heading “Have 
You Ever Noticed How 
Viewpoint Changes?” a cartoon illus- 
tration of a man with cigarette in his 
mouth and a hammer in his hand in 
the act of completing the task of nail- 
ing a “Vote for 


The cap- 


Your 


campaign poster 
* onto a telephone pole. 


tion for 


this illustration read as fol- 
lows: 
“Even some attorneys who should 


know it’s against the law, are allowing 
their campaign 
on telephone 


posters to be tacked 


poles—but maybe they 
think all is fair in love, war and poli- 
tics. But aren’t the posters unsightly?” 


vv 


Prices in the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., November 16: Cop- 
per unsettled; electrolytic spot and fu- 
ture, lle; export, 10.29s. Tin weak; 
and nearby, 43.12%c; future, 
43.12%ec. Lead steady; spot, New York, 
5.00@5.05c; East St. 4.85c. 
Zine steady; spot and future, 5.75c. 
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dust-proof steel cabinets. Installation is 
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OAXIAL cable was used in this 
country for the first time, No- 


vember 9, for transmitting 
current similar to a television cur- 
rent. 

Movies, which were the nearest 
thing available with a similarity to 
television pictures, were transmitted 
from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
at 463 West Street, New York City, 
over coaxial cable to Philadelphia, 
where they were viewed by a group 
of executives of Bell companies and 
newspaper men in the long distance 
department of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania in the Bourse Build- 
ing. 

The movies were reproduced on a 
screen seven by eight inches. The 
program, including diagrams and an 
explanation of the functioning of the 
system, as well as news reel pictures 
showing War Admiral winning the 
Kentucky Derby, the dirigible Hin- 


denburg on fire at Lakehurst, and 
Mrs. Moody playing in a _ tennis 
match, lasted six or seven minutes 


and was repeated twice for new au- 
diences. 

In the demonstration, which had 
sound accompaniment, a sound-pic- 
ture film was run through a trans- 
mitter in New York where the rec- 
ords of sounds and scenes in the form 
of sound and light waves were con- 
verted into electric waves and trans- 
mitted to Philadelphia over the co- 
axial cable. 


Two Coaxial Cable 
Conductor Units in Use 


The New York-Philadelphia cable 
itself actually contains two coaxial- 
conductor units, each formed by a 
flexible copper tube and a single wire 
enclosed by the tube and held at its 
center by thin disks of hard rubber. 
Special amplifying equipment, re- 
ceiving power over the inner wires of 
the two coaxials, had been installed 
along the route. 

In New York the movie film was 
run uniformly past a picture gate 
where lenses in a large rotating disk 
swept across it a light beam three- 
thousandths of an inch square. The 
light, passing through the film, en- 
tered an electronic tube or electron 
multiplier where the light waves 
were changed to electric waves. 

“The resulting current,” it was ex- 
plained, “contains frequencies 
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be- 


Sound Movies Transmitted 





Over Coaxial Cable 


POSSIBILITIES of tele- 
vision transmission over 
wires successfully dem- 
onstrated in tests made 
over New York-Philadel- 
phia experimental co- 
axial cable last week 


tween zero and about 800 kilocycles. 
Before transmission it is raised by 
modulation about 100 kilocycles 
higher.” 

The screen on which the images 
were flashed was set in a wall in the 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, with 
the cathode-ray tube and other mech- 
anism of the receiver hidden in the 
next room. In the reception, as the 
film told the story, the current was 
supplied to a set of plates so ar- 
ranged that the current correspond- 
ing to the brightest spot on the film 
centered the resultant stream of elec- 
trons on an aperture one two-hun- 
dredths of an inch square. 

For less bright points, the film ex- 
plained, “the beam does not center 
on the aperture and fewer electrons 
The stream then passes two 
more pairs of plates, one of which 
swept it back and forth 5,760 times a 
second and the other up and down 24 
times a second.” 

Executives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and several 
of its affiliates expressed satisfac- 
tion over the demonstration. Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, declared there was “no 
limit to the application of this sys- 
tem, but first we must wait for the 
development of television.” 

The company, it was explained, 
wants to be ready for television when 
it becomes available on a commercial 
scale in this country. Its officials 
are preparing for the time when the 
coaxial cables will carry pictures to 
broadcasting points, just as they car- 
ry local and musical programs now 
in radio broadcasting. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
referred to the first public demon- 
stration of wire television in 1927 
between New York and Washington 
(TELEPHONY of April 16, 1927). In 
that demonstration the televised pic- 


pass. 


tures and subjects were of 50 lines, 
corresponding to a frequency band 
width of 22,500 cycles. 

The present demonstration, he said, 
was not designed to show “an im- 
proved television per se.”’ The imayes, 
in fact, were of only 240 lines, com- 
pared with 441 lines or more pro- 
duced by the latest television equip- 
ment. Thus there was a slight 
flicker in the pictures. 

Dr. Jewett explained that the in- 
feriority in the grain was “not due 
to any limitation imposed by the 
scanning or reproducing apparatus 
but to the limitations imposed by 
the experimental terminal and re- 
peater equipment now on the New 
York-Philadelphia cable.” 

“This equipment,” he said, “limits 
the top frequency of the transmitted 
current to approximately 1,000,000 
cycles, so that a 240-line picture is 
about the finest grain image that can 
be transmitted. 


Efficiency of Coaxial 
Cable for Television 


“What the demonstration did show 
for the first time is the unique and 
economical utilization for television 
currents of the frequency band of a 
long coaxial cable. Instead of trans- 
mitting the television currents by 
the double side-band method common 
to radio broadcasting, a method for 
single side-band transmission was 
developed, thus utilizing to the fullest 
extent the frequency range for which 
the cable system was equipped.” 

This means, it was asserted, that 
theoretically the coaxial cable meth- 
od of transmission uses 100 per cent 
and actually about 90 per cent, of 
the possible frequency range of the 
cable. 

In Europe, where the _ double 
side-band method has been used for 
transmitting 180-line images over a 
coaxial cable, the efficiency was put 
at only 33 per cent, since each side- 
band occupied only about one-third 
of the transmission range of the 
cable system. Radio is said to use 
only 45 to 50 per cent of the fre- 
quency range. 

Dr. Jewett stated that in the meth- 
od demonstrated “a single side-band 
is obtained by double modulation and 
precise filtering; and this side-band 
is placed to avoid the first 100 kilo- 
cycles of the frequency range of the 
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Back in the days of the old wall tele- of the industry”. Today’s product, de- 


phone, “Standard Underground” Tele- veloped under General Cable’s vast 
phone Cables were FIRST to replace resources of research and manufacture, 
over-congested pole line construction. qualifies for the most exacting responsi- 
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cable system where transmission is 
unsatisfactory and the various com- 
ponents cannot easily be amplified.” 

“There was also introduced,” he 
went on, “compensation for the dif- 
ferent velocities of transmission of 
different frequency components. The 
result is the delivery of an essentially 
perfect replica of the almost infinite- 
ly complex current produced at the 
sending end by the scanning equip- 


Old Dominion State 


ment. These are results never before 
obtained. 

“As soon as the present experi- 
ments are completed, the experi- 
mental 1,000,000-cycle repeaters on a 
portion of the cable are to be replaced 
by experimental 2,000,000-cycle re- 
peaters. This is the next orderly 
step in the development of equip- 
ment which will give a coaxial cable 
system capable of accommodating the 


ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT, securing new local busi- 
ness and building toll revenues, REA activities, taxa- 
tion, safety work, Washington situation, other topics 
discussed in papers and in informal discussion at third 
annual meeting of Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association held early this month in Charlottesville 


N ESPECIALLY fine conven- 
A tion was held by the Virginia 

Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation at the Monticello Hotel, Char- 
lottesville, Va., on November 1 and 
2, the third annual meeting of that 
organization. It was attended by 
more than 125 men and women and 
keen interest was manifested in the 
program, which covered a variety of 
subjects of interest and concern to 
telephone folks and included a sep- 
arate session for those particularly 
interested in traffic work. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted in the selection 
of Rodney M. Coggin, of Warsaw, as 
president; W. A. Pankey, of Blue- 
field, W. Va., as vice-president, and 
the reelection of Aubrey U. Mead- 
ows, of Bristol, Tenn., as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Coggin, who is general man- 
ager of East Coast Telephones, Inc., 
served during the current year as 
vice-president. Mr. Pankey, general 
manager of the Bluefield Telephone 
Co., was one of the organizers of the 
West Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Meadows is 
assistant to the president of the In- 
ter-Mountain Telephone Co. 

The newly-constituted board of di- 
rectors includes the officers named 
and the following: B. L. Fisher, Mar- 
tinsville, president, Lee Telephone 
Co.; W. N. McAnge, Jr., Bristol, 
president, Inter-Mountain. Telephone 
Association, and a director of the 
U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation; Fred T. Prufer, Staunton; 
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C. C. WARD, of Charlottesville, retir- 

ing president of the Virginia Independ- 

ent Telephone Association, is assistant 

general manager of the Virginia Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


G. Fred Switzer, of Harrisonburg, 
and Charles C. Ward, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, assistant 
general manager, Virginia Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Out-of-state visitors included 
Francis X. Welch, Washington, D. C., 
associate editor, Public Utilities 
Fortnightly and Washington corre- 
spondent for TELEPHONY, and three 
members of the executive staff of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association — Vice-President 


maximum number of telephone 


han- 
nels that it is economical to h:ndle 
on such a cable, or the widest band 
of frequencies which the best tele- 


vision scanning and reproducin» ap- 
paratus may require.” 

The proposed 2,000,000 cycle sys- 
tem will carry 480 telephone conver- 
sations at the same time or accommo- 
date television currents correspond- 
ing to “about 350-line pictures.” 


Convention 


Louis Pitcher of Chicago, Secretary- 
Treasurer Chas. C. Deering of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and General Counsel 
Alfred L. Geiger, Washington, D. C. 
Opening of First Session 
of the Convention 

The first general session was 
called to order by President Ward at 
2 p. m., Monday, November 1. The 
convention was extended a welcome 
by the secretary of the Charlottes- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, R. H. 
Perry. The response was made by 
B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee 
Telephone Co., Martinsville, Va. 

At this point in the program the 
chief operators and traffic officials re- 
tired to another meeting room, where 
a most interesting and worthwhile 
traffic conference was conducted with 
W. E. Sparger, traffic manager for 
the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Charlottesville, presiding. Mr. 
Sparger was assisted by A. E. Reyn- 
olds, general traffic manager, Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol; 
Mrs. H. P. Parsons, chief operator, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., Richmond, and Miss M. L. John- 
son, chief operator, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Ocean View. 

Returning to the program of the 
general session, A. U. Meadows, of 
Bristol, made his report as secretary- 
treasurer of the association, showing 
that all companies that were mem- 
bers in 1936, with the exception of 
five or six small ones, had paid 1937 
membership dues and were in good 
standing. The report showed a very 
substantial balance was in the treas- 
ury and indicated increased income 
due to better business conditions 
throughout the industry in Virginia. 

Mr. Meadows commented briefly on 
the activities of his office and what 
he has been endeavoring to do 
through his official connection with 
the association to further the inter- 
ests of the Independent operators in 
the state. 
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Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Protessor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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.and 60,000 other items 


WHERE dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any necd of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


that goes back 
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G. Fred Switzer, of Harrisonburg, 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, gave a report of the activities 
of his group for the year. They have 
been rather limited, he explained, as 
there was not a great deal for this 
committee to do since there have been 





AUBREY U. MEADOWS, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Virginia 
association, is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Inter-Mountain Telephone 


Co., of Bristol. 


no sessions of legislature or asso- 
ciated matters for its attention and 
consideration. 

Mr. Switzer stated that Virginians 
are a very conservative type of peo- 
ple; that the policy of the state for a 
long time has been that of “pay as 
you go” plan, and that due consid- 
eration could always be depended 
upon when any new plan or revolu- 
tionary measure was presented to its 
people. No “Old Age Act” has yet 
been passed in Virginia, said Mr. 
Switzer, and the general trend of the 
minds of the state’s leaders is op- 
posed to a state sales tax. 

The general plant discussions were 
opened with a report by C. C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, deal- 
ing particularly with the recent 
ruling of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator John Carmody, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Deering stated that 
the telephone industry started bring- 
ing the more abundant life to the 
farmers of this nation two score or 
more years before the REA had ever 
been heard of. 

“Our industry,” he continued, “is 
not receiving the consideration to 
which it is entitled. Every means at 
our disposal should be used in bring- 
ing about a cordial relationship be- 
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tween the telephone people and the 
REA, and proper regard should be 
shown the communication industry’s 
rights.” 

After explaining the status of the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission’s 
ruling with reference to REA activi- 
ties in that state, Mr. Deering cited 
the actions of a few other state com- 
missions which have taken a stand on 
this subject. 


Rural Electrification 
Problems in Virginia 


Vice-President Rodney M. Coggin, 
of Warsaw, general manager of the 
East Coast Telephones, Inc., followed 
Mr. Deering with further remarks 
on this subject of the REA. Mr. Cog- 
gin stated that “our problem is not 
confined to the grounded lines. There 
are certain problems on the metallic 
circuits as well as the grounded 
lines.” The observance of the safety 
code requirements, he added, are of 
vital concern to telephony in the in- 
terest of proper protection to the 
public. 

Mr. Coggin stated further there 
are “no laws in the state dealing with 
such problems, nor does the Virginia 
Corporation Commission have author- 
ity to deal with these matters.” He 
expressed the opinion that under ex- 
isting circumstances “we ought to 
have passed by the next session of 
the legislature a measure that would 
give the state corporation commis- 
sion power to act on such matters.” 

At this point in the meeting A. L. 
Geiger, Washington representative 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, was given an 
opportunity to address the conven- 
tion on the subject of “‘Taxation.” In 
his most illuminating report and 
resume, Mr. Geiger brought out some 
very pertinent facts showing the 
mushroom growth of taxation in 
the telephone industry. Had it not 
been for an increase in both tele- 
phones and toll business, this added 
burden would have been unbearable, 
he declared. 

The commercial conference of the 
first afternoon’s session was of par- 
ticular interest to everyone. R. C. 
McCann, general traffic manager, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., Richmond, presented a most in- 
teresting outline of studies made and 
steps taken to further improve the 
toll service rendered. He told of 
many of the discoveries that have 
been made by scientifically approach- 
ing the problem and outlined numer- 
ous practices put into effect in recent 
months by his particular company. 

Mr. McCann stated that in 1930 
90 seconds were required to complete 


CLR messages. During the depres- 
sion, when there were fewer mes- 
sages and more time available on cir- 
cuits, this figure dropped to 7& see- 
onds, he said. With more business, 
however, in 1937, this time had in- 
creased to 86 seconds but had it not 
been for closer study of operating 
practices and conditions, this figure 
would no doubt have been much 
greater, he added. 

Mr. McCann displayed a number 
of interesting and _ illuminating 
charts showing the toll traffic within 
the state by sections, what it was at 
the pre-depression peak, the depths 
to which business fell during the lean 
years of 31, ’32 and ’33, and the cur- 
rent trend. 

A paper was then read by A. L. 
Lambdin, general commercial man- 
ager of the Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Co., Richmond, on the sub- 
ject, “Building Toll Revenue.” 

Building a Company’s 

Toll Revenues 

Mr. Lambdin outlined some of the 
activities of his company directed 
toward the stimulation and develop- 
ment of toll business. He prefaced 





W. A. PANKEY, newly-elected vice- 
president of the Virginia Independent 


Telephone Association, is general man- 
ager of the Bluefield Telephone Co., 
which operates exchanges in both of 


the Virginias. 


his remarks by answering the ques- 
tion, “Why stimulate toll?” 

“It will do for the user countless 
things,” he asserted, “including the 
saving of time, the saving of money 
and bringing pleasure and reassur- 
ance and satisfaction. Moreover, this 
product is appreciated and used by 
thousands of people to whom it is 
obviously of great value, and there 


is abundant evidence that many other 
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thousands would use it if they could 
be made to realize how cheap and 


‘here are two ways, he continued, 
of letting the world know of this ex- 
cellent product—through selling and 
through advertising. Discussing the 
first broad phase of this task, that of 
contacting customers personally or 
by telephone, the speaker described 
two kinds of contacts made by the 
business toll salesman, namely, sales 
and servicing. The latter contact is 
made to determine the effectiveness 
of toll usage plans previously ac- 
cepted by the company. 

Mr. Lambdin then described, brief- 
ly, several types of toll usage plans 
and special services offered the cus- 
tomer for his convenience. Certain 
toll aids, he added, are given the cus- 
tomer to assist in advertising the 
plan adopted by his company. 

In discussing the sales approach, 
the speaker said that the salesman 
must also be an investigator and an 
analyst. He must study the custom- 
er’s method of conducting his busi- 
ness and tailor the toll usage plan 
to fit the individual case. 

After describing a plan under 
which the employes of a company can 
cooperate in stimulating toll resi- 
dence Mr. Lambdin con- 
cluded his interesting paper by dis- 
cussing the various types of advertis- 
ing mediums used. 

This paper on “Building Toll Reve- 
nue” will be published in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

As usual the outstanding feature 
of the convention proved to be the 
banquet and dance given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Monticello at 7 
p. m., Monday evening, November 1. 
The banquet was presided over by 
that genial toastmaster, L. D. Dens- 
more, Charlottesville, who has a rare 
capacity for making mirth-provoking 
comments in his presentations of spe- 
cial guests, announcements, etc. 


service, 


The convention was privileged to 
hear an address at the banquet by 
Francis X. Welch, Washington cor- 
respondent of TELEPHONY and asso- 
ciate editor of the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. This was a return en- 
gagement for the speaker, for he ap- 
peared on the program of last year’s 
convention. 

In presenting an impressionistic 
but vivid picture of the ever-expand- 
ing Washington scene, Mr. Welch 
pointed out the importance of activity 
in the nation’s capital to the tele- 
phone industry. 

“There is probably no way we can 
judge to a fine point the true impor- 
tance of the federal government to 
your industry,” said he. “But we do 
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quick and clear and convenient it is.”” | 





Long Life 


is an outstanding fea- 
ture of Exide Batteries 


As a symbol not 
merely of great age, 
but of long, active 

." ' life, the giant red- 

Quy woodtrees are 
known throughout 
the world. In the same way, 
wherever batteries are used, the 
Exide Chloride Battery is noted 
for its durability. 





Telephone service demands even 
| more than long life from a bat- 
tery. It must be entirely de- 
pendable, and deliver the power 
needed when needed most — 
under either normal or emer- 
gency operating conditions. 


No matter how severe or un- 
usual operating conditions are, 
you can rely upon Exide Chlo- 
ride Batteries to see you through. 
In emergencies they will help 
keep the majority of lines in 
service. Their operation is not 
interfered with by fluctuations or 
| interruptions of the a.c. power. 


There is an Exide Chloride 
Battery tor every’ telephone 
service. Whether the work is 
heavy or light; whether the bat- 
tery is floated or cycle-charged; 
in fact, wherever the utmost of 
| long life and dependability are 
determining factors Exide 
Chloride Batteries are used. 


} 





a 


This giant redwood is the General Grant 


tree, 


in General Grant National Park. 


It measures more than 112 feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and is believed 
to be the oldest living thing on earth. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY TELEPHONE USE 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 


BATTERY 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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know that the relative importance is 
increasing from year to year. And 
by ‘relative importance’ I mean the 
ratio of importance which Washing- 
ton bears to your business as com- 
pared with Richmond, your state cap- 
ital, or as compared with New York, 
our national financial center, or as 
compared with the local community 
in which your particular company 
operates.” 

As one measure of the growing im- 
portance of Washington, Mr. Welch 
directed attention to the fact that in 
1907 the telephone executive hardly 
gave a second thought to the federal 
capital. Most general news outside 
of one’s state came from New York. 
With the outbreak of the Great War, 
the center of news interest shifted 
away from New York and toward 
Washington. 

“After the war was over,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “it shifted back 
again to some extent, but from that 
time on Washington kept looming 





larger and larger in the business pic- 
ture. And whereas even as late as 
1922 the telephone industry looked to 
Washington chiefly because of cer- 
tain limited regulatory powers which 
the ICC possessed and never fully ex- 
ercised, today just look at the array 
of federal bureaus whose work di- 
rectly concerns you and your busi- 
ness. 

“First of all, there is the FCC, the 
REA, the NLRB, the National Re- 
sources Committee, the Social Secur- 
ity Board and, of course, there is the 
tax collector, the Congress and the 
courts.” 

Using the press of the country as 
a test of the increasing importance 
of Washington, Mr. Welch gave the 
results of a survey which he had 
made to show the relative amount of 
space given to Washington and New 
York news in the columns of a neu- 
tral city daily in 1922 as compared 
with 1937. In August, 1922, a fairly 
quiet month, the Chicago Daily 








THANKSGIVING DAY 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


N OLD-FASHIONED mother wanted her five sons to come home 


Thanksgiving Day. 


She felt that she must see them all to- 


gether once more as the years were taking heavy toll of her strength, 


thus ran a story read some time ago. 


The boys had promised they 


would all come home at least once a year—Thanksgiving Day. They 
did for a while but had not been coming of late years. But there was 
something about this year’s invitation from their mother that kept 
them from sending last-minute regrets as had grown to be their 


habit. 


A busier little old-fashioned mother there never was, after she re- 


ceived the word they were all coming home this year. 
bered the particular sweet-tooth liking of every boy. 
jars were filled with ginger cookies, doughnuts, etc. 


She remem- 
Great stone 
Dishes of them 


appeared on the table with all the regular Thanksgiving foods. 

But when the visitors arrived, things didn’t seem like they used 
to be. Big business between her sons was the all-engrossing subject. 
The special dishes she had prepared for her boys were waved away. 


“Doughnuts with a dinner like this, mother? 


No, thank you!” Soon 


after dinner they hurried away in cars and by train. As she watched 
them driving away, she said a little sadly: 


“They seem to have changed. 
Pa?” 


Do you think they enjoyed coming, 


“The times have changed the boys, Ma, but they would not want 


you to ever change,” Pa told her. 


Time has wrought many changes with the passing of the years, 
but who would want anything except an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 


Day? 


Here are a few things we should remember on Thanksgiving 


Day: (1) Let us give thanks rather than fret over our troubles 


and disappointments. 


(2) The unthankful heart discovers no mer- 


cies. (3) We should be as fervent in our thanks for blessings re- 


ceived as we are in our petitions for still other blessings. 


(4) Those 


who enjoy much are the ones who are thankful for little. 
MorRAL: “Many favors which God gives us ravel out for want of 
hemming through our unthankfulness; giving praise keeps the quiet 


possession of them.” 
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Tribune carried 60 columns of W:sh- 
ington news and 121 columns of New 
York news. In the same month of 
1927, however, it carried 253 columns 
of Washington news as compured 
with 155 columns of New York ma- 
terial. 

Furthermore, this year there are 
509 accredited Washington journal- 
ists, representing 345 daily news- 
papers, as compared with 380 jour- 
nalists representing 280 newspapers 
five years ago, Mr. Welch pointed 
out. Directing attention to the coali- 
tion of the leaders of the organized 
labor movement with the liberal pro- 
moters for government spending for 
public works, he said the result was 
a race between labor unions and tax 
collector for the same dollar of in- 
dustrial earnings. 

To illustrate more concretely the 
idea he had in mind, Mr. Welch 
quoted some financial figures on the 
operations of the Consolidated Gas 
Co., of New York, in 1936. The an- 
nual gross revenue per employe av- 
eraged $5,500. Of that amount the 
employe got only $1,870 as com- 
pared with $1,057 which went to the 
tax collector. “The only answer,” 
said the speaker, “is that taxes will 
have to go down so that wages will 
go up.” 

“That is why,” continued Mr. 
Welch, “I wonder how much longer 
the labor leaders and the more radi- 
cal spenders in Congress can pos- 
sibly pull on the same political guy 
line without realizing that there is 
an inherent conflict between their ob- 
jectives.” 

Asserting that the most disturb- 
ing factor of the general financial! 
and business picture today is the ir- 
direct tax, the speaker stated that 
only 13 per cent of the federal spend- 
ing requirements are raised by direct 
taxation. “Whether we do anything 
about indirect taxation or not,” he 
continued, “I suppose we all know 
that higher taxes are in order; and 
I think the telephone industry recog- 
nizes that and is prepared to make 
the best of the situation. Other 
than taxes, however, the Washington 
picture . . . looks a little brighter for 
the telephone business than it did a 
wear ago...” 


“ 


. . I think the special session 
(of Congress) is likely to turn out 
to be a disappointment to the Presi- 
dent but he had very little to lose 
by just trying to get his ‘big foui’ 
(wages-and-hours, crop control, re- 
gional planning and government re- 
organization bills) out of the Con- 
gressional trenches by Christmas.” 
The Wagner act will continue to 
plague both the government and in- 
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dustry, asserted Mr. Welch, until | 
Congress does something about rem- | 
edying the obvious defects of the 
act 

On the subject of the telephone in- 
vestigation, concluded during the cur- 
rent year and reports on which are 
expected to be made public in the 
near future, TELEPHONY’S Washing- 
ton correspondent spoke as follows: 

FCC Investigation 

Reflects Much Credit 

“The special telephone investiga- | 
tion at the FCC has run its course, 
and while I expect the commission’s | 
reports to start coming in within the 
next six or eight weeks, I am certain 
that no adverse public reaction 
against your industry will result. I 
go further and say that in compari- 
son to government investigations of 
other industries, the FCC telephone 
investigation has already indirectly 
reflected much credit upon the in- | 
tegrity, resourcefulness and. effi- 
ciency of the telephone industry. 

You may expect in the FCC re- 
ports on the picture a certain amount 
of criticism, some of it constructive, 
some undoubtedly merited, and some 
debatable; but whatever criticism 
there is will, I am sure, only involve 
methods and differences of manage- 
rial opinion. 

There has been no scandal, no | 
headline explosions, to shame the in- 
dustry. The investigation when 
completed will prove conclusively, if 
it ever needed proving, that the 
American telephone industry is clean, 
inside and outside, and that it is op- 
erated to serve the American people 
more effectively than any other like 
utility service throughout the world. 

As for the Independent telephone | 
industry in particular. I think the | 
forthcoming FCC investigation re- 
ports will collectively reflect much | 
credit upon your efforts. I don’t 
claim that I have been looking over 
anybody’s shoulder at the FCC, but 
I will venture a prediction that the 
final investigation reports will give 
due regard to what we have always | 
known, namely, that the Independent | 
telephone manufacturing industry 
has often led the way in mechanical 
progress and invention and that the 
Independent operating industry has 
often led the way in putting such im- 
provements into service. 

I say that with all due respect for | 
the position of the Bell System. I | 
think that our friends of the Bell 
System will concede that, with all its 
other advantages, there is neces- 
sarily more inertia in a huge oper- 
ating monopoly. Because of the ob- 
vious expense of making substantial 








changes in an enormous amount of 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 














For 40 years as specialists in the manufacture 
of telephone wire, Whitney Blake has offered 
the telephone field a complete line of insu- 
lated telephone wires. The features of these 
wires are tensile strength, high conductivity, 
age and abrasion resisting insulation, and the 
finest ‘weatherproofing’ that can be had. 


Illustrated is No. 17 DROP WIRE TWISTED 
PAIR Spec. 3791. 
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Buy your wire by the year, not by the foot. 
THE WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Foreign Distrib- 
utors: Interna- 
tional Standard 
Electric Corpo- 
ration, 67 Broad 
Street, New 
York City. 
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outstanding equipment which repre- 
sents such a vast investment a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity in operating 
practice is inevitably curtailed. 

And, finally, the FCC telephone in- 
vestigation should bring with it a 
certain amount of immunity from 
further governmental probing. And 
this should have a restful and bene- 
ficial effect upon the industry as a 
whole. I have already said the in- 
dustry has nothing to hide; but it is 
uncomfortable to have to turn out all 
the bureau drawers, trunks, and tea- 
pots just to prove the point every 
time somebody has some doubt about 
it. The telephone industry has had 
its investigation inoculation and 
ought to be let alone now for a while, 
and I think it will be.” 

When the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion was called to order by President 
Ward the program took up a dis- 
cussion of “First Aid.” This subject 
was very ably presented by James 
P. Borden, general plant manager 
of the Virginia Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Charlottesville, and Prof. 
L. T. Ludwig, of the University of 
Virginia. 

Their messages were very timely 
and of immeasurable value to every- 
one, as all telephone operators are 
much concerned with the safety of 
their workers, and are striving to 
prevent accidents of every type, if at 
all possible, by proper precautionary 
measures. 

Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, brought greetings from the 
senior group and expressed his pleas- 
ure in the growth and all-around fine 
spirit of the industry in Virginia. 

Mr. Pitcher also touched upon the 
rapid increase in taxes that have 
been levied against the industry dur- 
ing the past year, and gave a brief 
report on the progress thus far at- 
tained by Edwin M. Blakeslee, of 
Madison, Wis., and his committee on 
the subject of compensation for spe- 
cial services to the Independent com- 
panies by the Bell companies. 

Following this talk, the convention 
was privileged to hear a paper by 
F. C. von Richter, Jr., of the Vir- 
ginia Highway Department on 
“Highway Beautification.” Mr. von 
Richter’s message was most worth- 
while, as it touched upon a subject 
of concern to every telephone com- 
pany throughout the nation. 


Highway Department’s 
Beautification Program 
In discussing the subject an- 
nounced on the program, Mr. von 
Richter said it seems more appropri- 
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ate to accept the term, roadside de- 
velopment, rather than _ roadside 
beautification. “While it is true,” 
he continued, “that the objective of 
improved roadsides is beauty, let us 
consider the fact that beauty is the 
crowning perfection of that which is 
useful. . 

“It has been proven that trees and 
pole lines may occupy the same rela- 
tive area, but these cases usually re- 
quire compensating influences—the 
sacrifice of one tree to save several 
—and the compensating minor 
change in alignment of poles.” The 
speaker pointed out that, although 
many public utilities have cooperated 
in putting a stop to the wanton dese- 
cration of trees, the educational pro- 
gram has not gone the whole way. 

“There are still employes of public 
utilities,” he continued, ‘“‘who would 
chop out the top of a tree, or climb 
a tree with spurs, or cut limps with- 
out finishing the cut so that nature 
can heal the wound.” 

“If we can help educate your line- 
men for better tree service, we are 
always glad to cooperate,” said the 
speaker in conclusion. This interest- 
ing paper will be published in full in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Following the paper by Mr. von 
Richter, Jr., reports of the several 
committees were heard. Of particu- 
lar importance was one from the 
resolutions committee expressing ap- 
preciation to the manufacturers for 


their very fine contribution to the 
success of the convention. 

A change in the by-laws making 
the secretary-treasurer an ex-Oflicio 
member of the board was also pro- 
posed. The recommendations _re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement. 

Immediately following the reports 
of the various committees, the con- 
vention met at luncheon at one 
o’clock as guests of the association. 
This luncheon was well attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed. The group was 
addressed by W. N. McAnge, Jr., 
president of the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co., Bristol, Tenn.-Va., on the 
subject of “Employe Relations.” Mr. 
McAnge’s message had in it much 
meat for serious thought, as he 
brought out the fact that the corner- 
stone to good public relations rested 
upon substantial, pleasant and satis- 
factory employe relations. 

“If the employe is happy and con- 
tented he or she will be a loyal, in- 
terested and energetic worker,” as- 
serted Mr. McAnge. “As such, every 
employe is bound to do his or her 
best in reflecting company policies 
and in rendering an efficient and 
courteous brand of telephone serv- 
ice.” This, he added, is the basic 
principle in maintaining a relation- 
ship with those served that causes 
the customer to be satisfide. 

Mr. McAnge’s talk was a fitting 
climax to a most interesting and 
worthwhile convention. 


Commission and 
Court Activities 


Three Divisions of FCC 
Abolished November 15 


The telephone, telegraph and broad- 
casting divisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ceased func- 
tioning as individual units November 
15 and all powers formerly vested in 
the three divisions were transferred to 
the entire commission, in line with new 
policies inaugurated by Chairman 
Frank R. McNinch (TELEPHONY of Oc- 
tober 23, page 34). 

An order, adopted November 10 by 
unanimous action of the FCC, provided 
that all proceedings, hearings and in- 
vestigations commenced or pending be- 
fore any division or a division’s director 
shall be continued by the commission. 
The commission has made no effort to 
generally revise its rules, procedures, 
regulations, etc., stated Chairman Mc- 
Ninch, but will consider these steps at 


an early meeting of the commission. 

The new plan of having the entire 
FCC members act on all matters, with 
the abolition of the divisions, was put 
into effect by a revision of all rules of 
the FCC to eliminate the references to 
the divisions. 

Chairman MeNinch stated that tele- 
phone and telegraph matters would 
probably be handled at one all-day 
meeting of the entire commission each 
week, while broadcasting activities 
would be taken care of at another meet- 
ing lasting one or more days. A definite 
program of procedure would be an- 
nounced later, stated the chairman. 

It was informally agreed that the 
commission will subsequently order offi- 
cially that all oral arguments and new 
or rehearings, previously set for hear- 
ing before the various divisions, will 
be heard by the full membership of 
the FCC, Chairman MeNinch said. 
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Pending cases before the telephone 
included 


division that involving the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s ac- 
tion in building a toll line in Texas 
without first securing jurisdiction 
from) the FCC, and the Poteau, Okla., 


physical connection complaint of the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
against the Southwestern Bell Tele- 


pho! e Co. 


* WV 
FCC Adopts Orders on 
Conduct of Its Affairs 
Chairman Frank R. MecNinch of the 
Federal Communications 
announced on 


Commission 
November 11 that the 
commission the previous day had ap- 
proved new rules relative to function- 
ing of the commission without outside 
and the dissemination of in- 
formation of the 
ties. Order No. 25 reads: 


influence 
commission’s activi- 

“The secretary is hereby directed to 
make a record of all communications 
received by the commission relating to 
the merits of any application pending 
before the requesting the 
granting, renewal, modification or rev- 
ocation of any 


commission 
license or construction 
permit, certificate of convenience and 
necessity or rate schedule. Such record 
show the and address of 
making the statement and 
the substance of such statement. 
When the date of hearing has been 
set, if the matter is designated for 
hearing, the secretary shall notify all 
persons shown by the records to have 
communicated with 


shall name 


the person 


the commission re- 


garding the merits of such matter in 
order that such persons will have an 
opportunity to appear and give evi- 


dence at such hearing, provided, that 
in the case of communications bearing 
than one signature, notice shall 
be given to the person first signing un- 
less the communication 
that such should be 
tc some one other than such person. 

No such shall 
from giving any relevant, material and 
competent testimony at such hearing 
because he lacks a sufficient interest to 
justify his intervention as a party in 
the matter. 

No such communication will be con- 
sidered by the commission in determin- 


more 
clearly indi- 


cates notice sent 


person be precluded 


ing the merits of any such matter nor 
shall any such communication be con- 
sidered by any examiner unless it has 
introduced into evidence at the 
hearing and appears as a part of the 
record. The admissibility of any such 
communication or the secretary’s rec- 
ord of any such communication shall 
be governed by the applicable rules of 
evidence and no such 
shall be admissible on 
stipulation unless 
sel, as well as 


been 


communication 
the basis of a 
commission’s coun- 


counsel for all of the 
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parties, shall join in such stipulation. 

Such communications, however, may 
be considered by the commission if cir- 
cumstances warrant in deciding wheth- 
er or not a matter shall be set down for 
hearing in cases where in the absence 
of such communication no _ hearing 
would be required by the commission.” 

Order No. 26, relating to procedure in 
giving information to members of Con- 
gress and state authorities, is as fol- 
lows: 





“The secretary is hereby directed to | 


prepare each week a report listing all 
applications which have been filed dur- 
ing the preceding week for the issu- 


ance, renewal, modification, transfer or | 


revocation of licenses, construction per- 
mits or certificates of convenience and 
necessity, as well as all rate schedules 
filed. 

Such report shall also show what, if 
any, action has been taken by the com- 
during the preceding week 
with respect to designation of any said 
applications for hearing, the setting of 
a date for a hearing on any such appli- 
cation, the granting or denial of peti- 
tions for intervention, continuance, etc., 


mission 


as well as final action on any of such 
applications by the commission. 

It shall not be necessary for the sec- 
retary to include in such report any 
information with respect to either the 
filing of or action upon applications 
for operator’s, amateur, itinerant air- 
craft, or ship licenses or 
the modification or 


permits, or 
renewal thereof, 
ileges such as special broadcasts, etc., 
nor of applications for emergency ser- 
vices. 

The secretary is also directed to mail 
a copy of such report to all Senators, 
members of and delegates to the House 
of Representatives and governors of 
the several states, as well as the util- 
ity commissions of such states. 

The secretary shall include with such 
report a request that all such persons 
shall advise the whether 
they desire to appear, either in person 
or by accredited representative, at a 
hearing on any application 


commission 


listed in 


ppc” ome ge °|unit arranged for pole or wall 
nor of applications for temporary priv- | 


| 


| 


said report as having been filed with | 


the commission, when and if such mat- 
ter shall be set down for hearing, in 
order that they may inform the com- 
mission as to any public interest in- 
volved in the matter. 

The secretary is also directed to re- 
quest such persons to advise any state 


or municipal officials charged with the | 


duty of protecting the public interest 
likely to be affected by the granting or 
denial of any such application that 
such an application has been filed and 
that such public official should advise 
the commission if he desires to appear, 
either in person or by accredited rep- 
resentative, at a hearing on such ap- 
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TYPE 40 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 














A compact, small - capacity 


mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 
SANDS PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 
Chicago 
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Wire z Cable 








Paper Insulated and Leaded 


Telephone Cable... 150 Pairs 


Telephone Cable... Paper In- 
sulated and Leaded. 


* 
Telephone Switchboard Cable 
..- Silk and Cotton Insulated 
and Leaded. 


+ 

Twisted Pair and Parallel Tel- 
ephoneWire...Rubber Insula- 
ted and Braided (bronze, cop- 
per, iron, and Copperweld). 


* 
BareCopper and Bronze Wire. 


* 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire 
* 
Galvanized Steel Strand. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Branches in other cities 
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plication when and if the matter is set 
down for hearing.” 


vv 


Publicity Ordered for FCC 


Applications and Queries 
Chairman MecNinch of the Federal 
Communications Commission put into 
effect November 11 two new orders 
(Nos. 25 and 26) which he said would 
prove that “we want to live in a glass 
house.” 

“From various sources,’ Mr. Me- 
Ninch said, “I gather the impression 
that over a period of years there has 
grown up, like Topsy, the practice of 
making suggestions, requests or rec- 
ommendations to members of the com- 
mission or its staff as to matters pend- 
ing by those not of record as parties 
in interest; and also by parties in in- 
terest, or their attorneys, after the 
record in a case has been closed out 
before action by the commission. 

“This has been the basis for a part 
of the criticism as to political or out- 
side influence aimed at the commission, 
and I think it should be said, in all 
fairness that, whatever may have been 
the responsibility of the commission 
and staff in this respect, such respon- 
sibility also rests in part on any who 
may have made such suggestions to or 
requests of any commissioner or staff 
member. 

The communications commission is 
an independent commission created by 
the Congress, to which has been dele- 
gated important and_ far-reaching 
powers, administrative, legislative and 
quasi-judicial. For any one to make 
a request of or suggestion to a com- 
mission or staff member touching any 
pending quasi-judicial matter, or for 
any one to respond to any such request 
which is not a part of the public record 
in the case does violence to the true 
conception of how an independent com- 
mission should exercise its quasi-judi- 
cial function. 

This observation is not applicable to 
purely administrative matters nor does 
it have reference to inquiries which 
have to do with the status of a partic- 
ular case, the reasons for the delay in 
handling, if there has been delay, as to 
whether a particular matter will be set 
down for hearing and the probable or 
fixed date of such hearing and similar 
inquiries. Such inquiries are not only 
proper but are welcomed by the com- 
mission and will receive prompt atten- 
tion. The answer to such questions can 
be made promptly and accurately by 
the secretary to the commission. 

These candid statements are prompt- 


| ed not only by the conception of my 


associate commissioners and myself as 


| to the way in which the commission 


should discharge the important powers 


and duties committed to it by the 


n- 
gress, but also because the Con ss 
created the communications com» is- 
sion as an independent agency th 
quasi-judicial powers, and the com jis- 
sion is directly responsible to the ( on- 


gress for the fidelity with which it 
charges these delegated duties. 
To all who desire that the com :nis- 
sion conduct its affairs in a manner 
that will best serve the interests of the 


public and reflect credit upon the com- 
mission and Congress, frank appea! is 
made for support of the commission 


in carrying out the purposes to be af- 
fected by these orders.” 


vv 
President's Valuation Theory 
Presented to Supreme Court 


A government spokesman argued 
November 11 before the U. S. Supreme 
Court that the present method of valu- 
ing utilities for rate-making purposes 
—the cost of reproduction—is “nothing 
more than dignified guesswork,” engi- 
neers differing as much as 51 per cent 
on the same project. 

Echoing President Roosevelt’s con- 
tentions, Oswald Ryan, general coun- 
sel for the Federal Power Commission, 
declared that a “prudent investment” 
basis should be substituted for the pres- 
ent one of original and reproduction 
cost. He participated in arguments on 
a 1933 order by the California Rail- 
road Commission directing the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to reduce its gas 
rates by $1,744,681 a year. 

There appeared to be a possibility 
that the court would send the litigation 
back to a three-judge Federal court in 
California to determine whether the 
rates ordered would result in “con- 
fiscation.”” Chief Justice Hughes sug- 
gested that the lower court had not 
passed on this question, but instead 
had determined that the company had 
not been given an adequate hearing. 

Warren Olney, Jr., general counsel 
for the gas company and a former jus- 
tice of the California Supreme Court, 
suggested that if the U. S. Supreme 
Court desired to pass on the confisca- 
tion question it bring the evidence to 
Washington instead of returning the 
litigation to California. 

Ira H. Rowell, attorney for the rail- 
road commission, explained that the 
three-judge court had decided that the 
state regulatory body had not given 
sufficient consideration to the reproduc- 
tion value of the gas company in fixing 
the rates. He said the commission gave 
“dominant weight” to the “prudent in- 
vestment” basis, but added that “this 
does not mean that the commission 
gives no weight to the cost of reproduc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Ryan told the court that it 
should reverse its decisions for the last 
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99 years and uphold the “prudent in- 
yestnient” basis. Asked by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds for a definition of this form, 
he said: 

“Ry ‘prudent investment’ is meant 
the amount reasonably and honestly in- 
yested in public utility properties used 
and useful in the public service.” 

“I¢ I invest, prudently, $1,000,000 in 
a public utility, that $1,000,000 repre- 
sents the base under the Constitution 
to which I am due a fair return,” Mr. 
Ryan added. 

Justice McReynolds commented that 
he might have spent $100,000 for a 
house that would be worth little or 
nothing today. He said he did not un- 
derstand the “prudent investment” 
theory. 

Describing the Federal Power Com- 
mission as on the “threshold of a new 
era of Federal regulation,” Mr. Ryan 
pleaded for a legal principle “consistent 
with and not obstructive to a sound ad- 
ministration” of the rate-making au- 
thority. 

“The commission believes that the 
only sound basis, sound in administra- 
tion, in economics, and in law, upon 
which the public utility 
should be valued for rate-making pur- 
he went on, “is the historical 
cost of these properties—that is, the 
prudent investment in them. It believes 
that such a basis is entirely consistent 
with the requirements of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the Consti- 
tution.” 


properties 


” 
poses, 


vy 
Wire Tapping Evidence 


Before Supreme Court 
Whether the three-year-old Federal 
Communications Act prevents the gov- 
ernment from’ convicting offenders 
through testimony obtained by wire 
tapping was argued in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court November 15. 

The statute has never been tested. 
As a consequence, officials anxiously 
await the decision, to see if the court 
will affirm the principle laid down in 
the “Olmstead case” in 1928, when by 
a vote of five to four the tribunal held 
that a Washington state law insuring 
secrecy of telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages did not bar conviction of Puget 
Sound bootleggers (TELEPHONY of Oc- 
tober 27, 1928, page 28). 

That finding in the “Olmstead case” 
led to emphatic criticisms in Congress 
from those echoing the views of the 
court minority, which included three 
members now sitting, Justices Brandeis, 
Butler and Stone. Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justices Roberts, Cardozo 
and Black were not members of the 
court at the time. 

Six years later a section against rev- 
elation of private messages was in- 
serted in the Federal Communications 
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Act, and it is upon this section that the 
present case rests. 
The present case is an appeal by 


Frank Carmine Nardone, Austin L. 
Callahan, Hugh Brown and Robert 
Gottfried, from the Second Circuit 


Court, which unheld their conviction 
in the smuggling of 1,800 cases of al- 
cohol into the port of New York. Nar- 
done was sentenced to serve three 
years, the others to a year and a day. 

Federal agents had tapped telephone 
wires for months and listened to some 
500 conversations, taking notes of what 
was said. The prosecuting attorney se- 
lected 72 of these messages for intro- 
duction as evidence over the strenuous 
protest of the alleged smugglers. John 
Picarelli, a Federal agent, was allowed 
to testify as to their contents. 

The circuit court said these messages 
“had a vital part in the government’s 
proof and if they were erroneously ad- 
mitted reversal must follow without 
question.” It ruled that the evidence 
was properly introduced. 

Nardone and his co-defendants as- 
sert that the circuit court depended on 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s finding in 
the Olmstead case, which, they point 
out, was handed down June 4, 1928, 
by a closely-divided court and was fol- 
lowed six years later, or on June 19, 
1934, by enactment of the Federal 


Communications Act, with this provi- 
sion: 

“No person not being authorized by 
the sender shall intercept any commu- 
nication and divulge or publish the ex- 
istence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect or meaning of such intercepted 
communication to any person.” 

Violation of the section is punishable 
by $10,000 fine, two years in jail or 
both. 

The disputed language in Section 
605 of Title 47 of the Communications 
Act is obviously aimed, the government 
asserts, at protection against revela- 
tions “for purposes of private gain or 
benefit,” and not intended to interfere 
with court procedure. 

The government quotes the Olmstead 
ruling to show that the Supreme Court 
held the common law rule to be “that 
the admission of evidence is not af- 
fected by the illegality of the means by 
which it was obtained.” 

vy 
Asks Appropriation for 


Ohio Bell Rate Case 


The most recent development in the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. state-wide 
rate case is the request that has been 
made of Governor Martin L. Davey, 
by Attorney General Herbert S. Duffy 
for an appropriation of $100,000, for 




















TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/2 
to 26 pair. 





Keele? 


BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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the employment of and 
eng: neers. 

In making this request the attorney 
general points out that the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, before which the 
case is now pending, has insufficient 
funds with which to employ the neces- 
sary assistance in preparation of the 
ease. He further called attention to the 
fact that the entire operation of the 
commission may have to stop because 
of no funds, and said that additional 
money is necessary for a proper prep- 
aration of the rate case. 

Attorney General Duffy said there 
have been some discussions relative to 
a possible settlement of the rate case, 
but pointed out that the approaches 
thus far have merely tentative. 
He said further that he hoped to have 
other meetings with representatives of 
the telephone company, and will con- 
sider any reasonable proposal. 


accountants 


been 


vv 
Cooperative to File Revised 
Maps; Plans Approved 


Certain plans 
a proposed electric power transmission 
line by the D. S. & O. Rural Electric 


and specifications of 


Cooperative Association in Dickinson, 
Saline and Ottawa counties, Kansas, 
were approved in an order issued No- 
vember 2 by the Kansas Corporation 
Commission. 

The order directed the cooperative 


to file revised maps indicating the ex- 
act location of their lines and a de- 
tailed estimate of the cost of the proj- 


ect in accordance with the Uniform 
System of Accounts, prescribed for 
public utilities and licensees by the 


Federal Power Commission. 

The commission retained jurisdiction 
to make “such further rules 
and regulations in the premises as may 
be necessary to remove undue interfer- 


orders, 


ence to the wires and service, properly 
constructed on the highway.” 

The evidence presented in the case 
indicated that the plans and specifica- 
tions for the proposed construction of 
a line along the highways in the coun- 
named, complied with the re- 
quirements established by the Bureau 
of Standards and the wire-stringing 
rules set out in Docket No. 1944 of the 
but that there are 
tain telephone lines now in use along 
these same highways 
grounded, metallic and toll circuits. 

“There is a diversity of opinion 
among the engineers,” stated the or- 
der, “concerning the amount of induc- 
tive interference and the methods 
which are being used in eliminating in- 
ductive interference and the commis- 
sion should retain jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and the parties in this 
cause for the purpose of making such 
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ties 


commission, cer- 


consisting of 


further orders, rules and regulations 
as may be necessary .. . 

Electric transmission companies and 
telephone companies have the right to 
the use of the public highways in this 
state, but neither has the right to use 
such highways to the exclusion of the 
other. It is, therefore, the duty of any 
utility company using the highways for 
transmission purposes to construct its 
lines according to the best known meth- 
ods to prevent interference.” 

7 ¥ 
Increased Telephone 


Rates for Rochester, N. Y. 
Increased telephone rates for Roch- 
ester, N. Y., surrounding 
munities will be placed in effect No- 
vember 26 by the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., in accordance with an order is- 
sued November 16 by the New York 
Public Service Commission. Mounting 
taxes—city, county, state and federal 
were given by the commission as the 
the The higher 
result in an estimated 
revenue of $67,000 to 


and com- 


reason for increases. 


rates will ad- 
ditional annual 
the Rochester company. 

In approving the rate increase, the 
commission announced that the taxes 
of the $136,279 higher for 
1937, will increase an estimated $45,000 
next year to a total of $580,000. 

The commission also approved the 
company’s application to discontinue 
after January 1 the additional monthly 


company, 


charge for handset telephones that 
have been in use 18 months or more, 
which will reduce the company’s 


revenues nearly $50,000 yearly. Hand- 
set charges were dropped as of No- 
vember 26 last year for handsets in 
two years or more. The new 
order, in addition to limiting the hand- 
set charge to 18 months, also reduced 
the rate from 15 to 10 cents. 

Present monthly charges in Roch- 
ester Private telephones, $4.75; 
two-party, $3.75; four-party, $3; mes- 
sage rate business, in excess of 250 
messages, 3 cents per message; exten- 
sions, 50 cents; flat rate business out- 
side city, $4. Each rate will be in- 
creased 10 cents under the new order, 
with the exception of the rate on mes- 
sage rate business telephones in excess 
of 250 messages which will be increased 
%th cent per message. 

An item of $47,500 for the state 2 
per cent utilities tax accounts for a 
third of the 1937 tax increases, accord- 
ing to the commission’s report on rate 
hearings conducted in Rochester 


service 


are: 


re- 
cently. Other items listed in the tax 
increases are: 

City 1 per cent utilities tax..... $16,500 
Unemployment taxes .......... 17,715 
Old age benefits tax........... 20,320 
er Peer ee 35,183 


Further increase of $45,000 in taxes 





M-16 
TERMINALS 


Made in II, 16, 26 and 52 
pair sizes as illustrated. 





A sealer cable chamber terminal ar- 
ranged for multiple cable nozzles. To 
be used as a test for either aerial or 
underground cable. Full cross connec- 
tion and drop distribution provided. 


The terminal is furnished mounted in 
a wood or metal housing, as illustrated, 
when specified. 


An ideal terminal for rural cable be- 
tween unattended exchanges or as a 
junction point of aerial and under- 
ground cable. Base, corebox and 
self-soldering nozzles are of steel, 
formed and hot galvanized. Face plate 
is of moulded bakelite. Studs, nuts and 
washers are of Everdur metal. Hood 
is of steel, hot galvanized. 


Made in 16 to 404 pairs 
mounted in pole houses. 


A Bw Eton hilly Dnt! bn tent 





COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 


PROTECTION 

















Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company. 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago: 140 South Dear- 
born Street; Cincinnati: Traction Build- 
ing; New York: 10 East 40th Street. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. 


Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Ine., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Peles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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for 1938, according to the commission, 
include a $22,320 jump in unemploy- 
ment taxes and $15,542 increase in 
franchise taxes. Capital stock taxes are 
included at $19,000 in 1938 compared 
with $18,558 in 1937. 

Gross increases in rates will cost sub- 
seribers $125,000, the commission 
stated, but will be partially offset by 
reductions of $50,000 in cost of handset 
telephones and other savings to make a 
net increase of $67,000. 

3 
Asks Court to Act 


On Competing Exchange 
R. C. Simpkins, operator of a tele- 
phone exchange with two subscribers 
at Jesse, Okla., has asked the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court to order the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co. to cease oper- 
ating a competing exchange in the Pon- 
totoc county town. B. Richardson, tele- 
phone engineer for the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, said the South- 
western exchange has “14 or 15” sub- 
scribers. 
vv 
Company Sold Without 


Commission Approval 

The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission, investigating the purchase of 
the Montrose Telephone Co. without its 
permission, learned the property had 
changed hands three times without the 
commission’s sanction. 

A. M. Massey, of Montrose, new 
owner of the company, said he took it 
over on a land contract in the most 
recent transfer of ownership. 

None of the three transfers was re- 
corded by the commission, although 
state law forbids the sale of a utility 
property without the commission’s au- 
thorization. 


vy 
Proposes Bell Connections 


with Private Systems 

A plan is being studied by Commis- 
sioner Donald M. Livingston of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 
under which the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania would be compelled to 
furnish connection with any private 
telephone communication system in 
Pennsylvania. He has been investiga- 
ting its possibilities for the past four 
months. 

The Capitol, city halls of the various 
municipalities and corporations having 
inter-office exchanges could, if the plan 
develops, own their own exchange equip- 
ment instead of renting it from the Bell 
company. 

Section 408-B of the new Pennsyl- 
vania public utility law is declared to 
empower the commission, after hear- 
ings, to require any telephone or tele- 


graph company to connect its lines, 
through suitable trunk lines, wit! pri- 
vately-owned or leased telephone or 
telegraph systems. 

vv 
Rates Reduced on Desk 


and Wall Type Extensions 

California farmers and_ suburban 
residents will benefit soon from a re- 
duction of the rates on desk and wall 
type extensions in non-metropolitan 
Los Angeles, announced recently by 
the California Railroad Commission. 
The new rates go into effect Decem- 
ber 1. 

Business wall type extensions will be 
reduced from $1 a month to 75 cents 
per month residence telephone exten- 
sions, formerly 65 cents, will now be 
50 cents for the wall type, and 75 
cents, instead of $1, for the desk type. 
Adjustments downward are also made 
in rates for private branch exchanges 
and intercommunicating system sta- 
tion lines. 

Subscribers, it is estimated, will 
save around $66,000 annually by the 
rate revision while the telephone com- 
panies hope to benefit by increased 
business as a result of the reductions. 


vv 
Compensation Court 


Held a Judicial Tribunal 


The Nebraska Supreme Court, in an 
action in which the point was raised by 
the city of Lincoln, holds that the Ne- 
braska Compensation Court is a judi- 
cial tribunal. The city claimed that as 
its members were appointed by the gov- 
ernor and were subject to removal by 
him without cause, it lacked in the 
essentials of a court. The matter is 
regarded as important for the reason 
that it permits the compensation court 
to allow motions for rehearings on the 
part of either party to the cause. 

VV 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 6: Telephone division ap- 
proved application of RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., for authority to establish 
radiotelephone circuit between Hawaii 
and Japan, to connect the systems of 
the Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, 
and the Japanese government system in 
Tokyo. 

November 10: Telephone division is- 
sued an order authorizing the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
launch its plan of establishing four new 
direct transatlantic radiotelephone cir- 
cuits between the United States and 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Switzer- 
land. 

November 10: Order issued by the 
telephone division approving the exam- 
iner’s recommendations for consolida- 
tion of the telephone properties at 
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Johnstown, Pa., of the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp. and the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania. 

November 10: Telephone division set 
for hearing before an examiner, date 
to be determined later, the case of FCC 
jurisdiction over the Norfolk Telephone 
Co. operating in Virginia, and the 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which operates in North Carolina. 

November 10: Order issued by the 
telephone division holding that the 
Newark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio, 
is not controlled by the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. through a majority stock in- 
terest and, therefore, is subject only to 
sections 201-205 of the Communications 
Act. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 


November 16: Final hearing in 


Springfield on the proposed new classi- 

fication of accounts for Class A and 

Class B telephone companies. 
November 16: Hearing in Springfield 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 
Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit ‘2 
for operator's sets at Ea 

a new low price — . 
$14.85. No batteries i _-. ae 
needed. _ 
Sent on Trial 


| dite 
Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











on complaint of the Kiwanis Club of 
Vienna against the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. relative to its telephone 
service and equipment in Vienna. 

November 17: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of the Young Telephone 
System for discontinuance of telephone 
system in Glasgow. 

November 19: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
service stated in I.C.C. No. 1 section 1 
original sheet No. 5 general local ex- 
change tariff, telephone service I.C.C. 
No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, schedule of 
toll rates I.C.C. No. 2 original sheet No. 
1A, rates for special contract service 
and I.C.C. No. 2 section 1 original sheet 
No. 6 teletypewriter exchange service 
tariff of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

November 19: Hearing in Chicago on 
commission’s citation, on its own mo- 
tion, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to show cause why there should not 
be a reduction in rates for intrastate 
telephone service rendered by the com- 
pany in the state. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 


November 4: Application filed by the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. for 
permission to file a rate schedule for 
common battery telephone service at 
Canton, Lewis County. 

New York Public Service Commission 

November 16: A 10-cent monthly 
increase in rates granted the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. to be placed into effect 
November 26 in Rochester and sur- 
rounding communities. The handset 
charge was reduced from 15 to 10 cents 
and limited to 18 months instead of 24 
months, after January 1, the charge 
to be abolished for all subscribers hav- 
ing paid the handset charge for 18 
months or more. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

November 4: Hearing held in Phila- 
delphia on applications of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania to purchase 
to rural telephone lines—the Cuttalossa 
Rural Telephone Co., operating in 
Bucks county, and the Krussdale Rural 
Telephone Co., operating in Upper Han- 
over township, Montgomery county. 

South Dakota Board of Railroad 

Commiss'oners 


November 10: Orders issued au- 
thorizing and directing the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to file re- 
vised tariffs reducing the additional 
monthly charge of 15 cents for hand- 
set telephones to 10 cents and to limit 
the collection of such charge from 36 
months to 18 months. 

The order further specified that a 
change-of-instrument charge be applied 
where a handset is substituted for a 
desk or wall set at the request of the 
subscriber, “such change charge to be 
one dollar for the first handset, 50 cents 
per instrument for the next ten hand- 
sets, and 25 cents per instrument for 
all additional handsets.” 
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will give you service 
which will be pleasing 
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PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
SY ahicilelel-lac Me elhicte-hilelals 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031. West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill 
Telephone Franklin 0181 


© 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











Telephone Engineers ° 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
4 Financial Investigations, Organisation, 


J.G. WRAY & CO. 


and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
8824 Bankers Bldg., Chicage 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 














HUH SSS 


Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1194 Third Avenne, Seattle, Washington 














WAV SA partery 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. 


37 








CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 







Voltage .0 to 1.5. tthe, 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. ~ 

With zere adjust. fH , 

7 STEWART Bod 

BROS. i 

Ottawa, Ill. ‘ 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR OR GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER or both desires per- 
manent position with Independent telephone 
company. 20 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting Class A 
or B companies. Also practical knowledge 
as supervisor of inside and outside plant. 
Can give A-1 reference. Address 8671, 
care of TELEPHONY 





POSITION WANTED by young man 
thoroughly experienced in aerial and 
underground construction, switchboard in- 
stallation and maintenance, all makes, 
automatic circuits and relay adjustments, 
repair and installation of teletype and asso- 
ciated equipment. References. Address 
8665, care of TELEPHONY. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS | 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 


REPEATING 
COILS 


Kellogg S. and S. Co. 
16-A 17-A 18-A 20-A 














Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
11-A 13-A 


Western Electric Co. 
25-A 25-S 26-A 27-A 
27-F 46-A 47-A 
(Entirely reconditioned ) 
® 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED—‘S09 W. E. 11-C Fuses or 
equal; can use if burned out. We refill. 
Address 8669, care of TELEPHONY. 








FOR SALE 





NEW INVENTION—Push-button dial- 
ing unit dials “in and out.” Screwdriver 
changes numbers. Address 8667 care of 
TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—100 30 Cycle Kellogg Har- 
monic Ringers. 150 each 30 Cycle, 42 Cycle 
and 66 Cycle Kellogg Reeds. Address 
8670, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—One Dodge Brothers 1% 
Ton Truck, equipped with pole setting de- 
vice, winch, cable, trailer coupling and all 
steel Lody manufactured by the American 
Coach & Body Co. of Cleveland. Truck 
ready for work. H. C. Gallatin, Inc., 315 
W. Crawford Ave., Connellsville, Penna. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 





15 YEARS’ 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, mainte- 
nance inside and outside plant; desire one- 
man plant, preferably Middle West. Good 
references. Address 8629, care of TeEL- 
EPHONY. 





CABLE-SPLICER, good on locating 
and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- 
board man and trouble-shooter. Can give 
results instead of excuses. Have complete 
testing equipment. Address 8662, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—15 years’ 
experience in supervisory capacity; tele- 
phone and telegraph installation, main- 


tenance and engineering with major com- | ably think less of our President if 


panies; 2 years’ sales experience. Locate | 


Address 


anywhere. 
PELEPHONY., 


8658, care of 


experience—Construction, | 


| neither did King James. 






IN THE NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and when the English were Settling 
Jamestown, when a public outcry arose 
in England from travelers who sought 
to cross the deeper streams and rivers 
by means of ferry boats. .. . The greed 
and avarice of some of these ferry-boat 
owners was made known by an out- 
raged people to the King, and he in- 
vited his great judge, Lord Hale, to 
advise him. 

The old law lord replied that the fer- 
rymen’s business was quite different 
from other businesses; that the ferry 
business was, in fact, vested with a 
public character; that to charge exces- 
sive rates was to set up obstacles to 
public use, and that the rendering of 
good service was a necessary and pub- 
lic responsibility. “Every ferry,’’ said 


| Lord Hale, “ought to be under a public 


regulation; to wit, that it give attend- 
ance at due time, keep a boat in due 


| order, and take but reasonable toll.” 





A pretty picture this! The Port- 


| land voters must have fondly en- 


visioned this dialogue between the 
earnest and (presumably) pious 
King James and the grizzled old jur- 
ist. Unfortunately, historical fact is 
otherwise—Lord Hale was not admit- 
ted to the bar until 1637, 12 years 
after the death of King James in 
1625, at which time Lord Hale was 
a lad of 16. Of course, King James 
may possibly have sought advice on 
this subject from the 15 or 16-year- 
old Lord Hale, but authorities do not 
bear out the supposition. 





The passage concerning ferry reg- 
ulation which President Roosevelt 
cited was, indeed, from the mind of 
the great Lord Hale but it was re- 
vealed to us in a legal treatise “De 
Jure Maris” published after his own 
death in 1676. It can be found on 
page six of the first volume of Har- 
grave’s Legal Tracts. Incidentally, 
Lord Hale was never a “Lord Chan- 
cellor,” that post being occupied by 
Lord Clarendon during most of Lord 
Hale’s active life. Lord Hale was, 
however, Chief Justice under Charles 
II after having been a minor judge 
under Cromwell. 

Finally, Lord Hale never laid down 
che rules for regulating ferries and 
Ferries 
were first regulated by a statute 
passed in 1555 (Stat. 2 and 3, Philip 
and Mary). 

Of course, it’s too small a point to 


| quibble about in other than a spirit 
| of fun. It all goes to show that even 


great minds can get off the track 
once in a while. And we’d all prob- 


we didn’t know that he is only human 
like the rest of us. 


TELEPHONY 











